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with the essentials of the evidence on which I rest my case in 
forty-two out of the fifty interviews. In order to safeguard my 
conclusions in the remaining instances I not merely used certain 
checks during the interviews themselves, but also got my assistant, 
Mr. Otto, during another investigation with agricultural students in 
1908, to make a deliberate and determined effort to bully them into 
an agreement with his presumptive views. In every instance, as 
appears from pp. 105 ff., he was unsuccessful. 

Finally— for I have attempted to deal with the objection num- 
bered 5 in the first part of this discussion— there remains the doubt 
whether the replies received were typical of the class as a whole. 
I must here content myself with calling attention to a single fact. 
In 1907-8 Mr. Otto obtained precisely the same results with another 
group of "short course students" where the fact of random selection 
is beyond cavil (pp. 112 ff.). The reviewer may have considered 
himself justified in ignoring the detailed evidence thus brought to 
light, significant as it is as an independent corroboration of the 
trustworthiness of my data, on the ground that a young assistant 
can always be depended upon to get results in harmony with those 
of his principal. If, however, going behind the returns in this 
fashion is justifiable, I may be permitted to say that in the first 
place my assistant is not a boy, and in the second that he entered 
upon this investigation as firmly convinced as any critic will be that 
my conclusions were all wrong. He became converted during the 
progress of the investigation. I am, therefore, unable to see any 
justification for treating his very explicit report as untrustworthy. 

Frank Chapman Sharp 

Univebsity of Wisconsin. 
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Le besoin et le devoir religieux. Maurice Serol. Paris: Gabriel 
Beauchesne & Co. 1908. Pp. 216. 

Fifteen unnamed men, nearly all of them said to be distinguished in 
some department of learning, hold a series of conversations on the nature 
and grounds of religion. The company includes a mathematician, a his- 
torian, several philosophers, two representatives of biology, an anthropolo- 
gist, a social philosopher, a clergyman, an editor, and an author. In 
" Talks on Religion " the substance of their conversations is reported by 
one of their number. The whole constitutes a set of rambling reflections, 
and sometimes mild debate, on the logical status of religion in the light 
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of modern knowledge. Such unity as the work has is the unity of un- 
mentioned presuppositions. 1 

Essentially the same general problem furnishes incentive for Dr. 
Serol's book. He, too, will reexamine the foundations of religion by the 
help of modern tools, especially those of psychology. But his presupposi- 
tions are exactly the contrary of those of the " talkers " ; he will reestab- 
lish the foundations of Catholic dogmatism. If only he could have been 
included in the group of " talkers " ! For he is equipped with much of 
the same modern knowledge that they employ, and his analyses have much 
of the incisiveness of their own. 

The course of the " Talks " can hardly be set forth in any outline, for 
there is no system or common point of view. The nearest approach to 
anything of the kind is in the summaries and efforts at reconciliation 
made by " The Mathematician." He is a member of the Theosophical 
Society, and his point of view is correspondingly mystical. Separating 
"intellectual perception" from "religious perception," he looks to the 
latter for an all-inclusive synthesis which he believes the intellect incom- 
petent to make. " The Editor " and " The Author " lean in the same 
direction, and the latter finds deep religious meaning in the "subcon- 
scious mind " as it is described in Campbell's " New Theology." Though 
notions like these are frequently set forth, they are nowhere subjected to 
the least critical scrutiny. Is it possible that the trained philosophers in 
the company did not challenge the psychology of such views? 

If one desires a religious irritant, however, which will make one feel 
the disorganization of old ideas and the multitude of problems that re- 
quire solution, this book will supply the demand. It is even exciting to 
be tossed about in such a choppy sea of opposite opinions. " The Zool- 
ogist," noting that the system of nature has produced our moral life, and 
feeling a cosmic or religious emotion toward such a system, believes that 
he finds the closest union between science, ethics, and religion. But 
"The Social Philosopher" cries: "Why should we worship nature? 
Great, big, clumsy, blundering thing! Caught red-handed in its idiotic 
incompetency! Cruel! Wasteful! Remorseless! We should curse 
nature, not worship it. Or, better still, we should be snobbish to nature. 
TTse it and despise it." He finds a basis for religion in man's sense of 
dependence coupled with his respect for higher worth, but he fears that 
Santayana is right in his theory that religion in its development moves 
toward a mere poetic idealism that does not assert the reality of its ideals. 
In contrast to this evaporation theory, " The Clergyman " discovers direct 
evidence of God in gleams of light that shine in every human soul, and 
another member of the company insists that the power not ourselves that 

•The indirect composite authorship here set before us is peculiar. The 
company is drawn partly from the professors of a great university, we are told. 
A reasonable surmise could be formed as to what university is thus referred to, 
and even as to the names of several members of the group. Thus the authors 
acquire quasi-authority, but without responsibility. Further, the form of the 
report (it is not stenographic) leaves the reader in the attitude of guessing 
whether the surmised authors really said just what is printed. 
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produces our ideals within us reveals itself precisely in these ideals. 
Then come similarly discordant views of organized religion. " The His- 
torian" paints a dismal picture of the history of Christianity; "The 
Editor" offsets it with a eulogy of the mystical factor in this history, 
calling it the " church invisible." " The Clergyman " attributes the 
improvement of life to Christianity, but "The Historian" traces it to 
democracy and science. Similarly, a declaration that organization or 
the church is essential to religion is opposed by evidence that the church 
represses individual religion. One speaker argues for unification of the 
churches, another prefers variety of types. 

In all this nothing is concluded; there is scarcely a trend toward a 
conclusion. What is offered us is not philosophy, or science, or theology, 
but chiefly a collection of symptoms. They, at least, are instructive. 
For, after allowing for what is merely personal or temperamental, one 
can here feel a movement of the common mind of the group. For 
example, religious beliefs and institutions are discussed with a degree 
of objectivity that is rare. Undoubtedly this instance of self -detachment 
reflects the general growth of scientific method. But it is likewise a 
religious phenomenon. One can hardly resist an impression that the 
impulse that brought the group together is more religious than scientific, 
at least if we are willing to call religious the seeking of a proper 
attitude toward life as a whole after one has gazed with open eyes at its 
values, its mysteries, and its defects. 

There is here, apparently, an at least nascent consciousness that we 
need the objects of religion, and that religion is possibly a necessary as 
well as possible human attitude. " The Social Philosopher " craves more 
than he dares to believe, and he admits that probably he has " a vague 
faith that things are better than they appear on the surface to be." 
" The Historian " imagines himself to be rather barren of religious feel- 
ing; nevertheless, though he despairs of the church, he responds to the 
ideal of a simple personal religion that issues in peace and love. But, 
more certainly than any spoken word in the discussion, the tone of the 
whole reveals the speakers as not only facing great facts and great theo- 
retical problems, but also great human interests. Possibly, after all, 
we shall some day learn that the deepest practical question is not whether 
we shall be religious, but what kind of religion we shall have. 

" Beligion," says " The Pragmatist," " is to me an adventure of faith." 
But the only implicate of this proposition that he draws out concerns 
the relation of organization to religion. Why did he not show what 
sort of need it is that calls for the adventure of faith; whether this need 
is universally human, and what sort of adventure it logically leads to? 
The adventure to which he refers appears to be " choosing to believe in a 
power for good." But this, even if it is a possible and reasonable act, is 
surely not the whole of the adventure. " The Philosopher " likewise 
seeks his definition of religion in the experience and the search for values 
as contrasted with the mechanism of nature, but he contents himself 
with a merely general concept of the relation of religion to reality and 
to values. 
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There is need that the philosophy of religion should be approached 
from the standpoint of the functions that religion performs, particularly 
in normal life. What need does it express, and how is the need to be 
met, if at all? As the title of Dr. Serol's book promises, he undertakes 
this task. Whatever one may think of the success of his undertaking, 
he deserves credit for discerning the importance of this view-point, which 
is so unlike that of most scholastics. His plan is simple. Premising that 
good and evil are determined by agreement or disagreement with our 
nature, he classifies what he calls the chief natural impulses (tendances) 
of man. He next shows that natural hindrances prevent these impulses 
from reaching their goal, and that the resulting strain is not removed by 
naturalistic methods (stoicism, pessimism, evolutionism). Only reli- 
gion, with its promise of supernatural help and light, is adequate. The 
religious solution is, therefore, a need of our nature, and the correspond- 
ing function becomes a duty. This duty includes that of belief, and 
specifically doctrinal belief. It also involves the need of a doctrinal 
authority. For not only is the light of nature an insufficient ground for 
the strong and decisive action that life demands, but our natural needs 
also include that of a rational order to which life may be submitted and 
in which all things shall share. Such an order can not be discovered in 
the sensible world, yet we need to be certain of it. It is, then, the duty 
of reason to seek a guide and to accept the one that approves itself by 
manifestations of supernatural power, and also historically produces that 
which we stand in need of. 

It is evident that Dr. Serol has perceived, though unclearly, the 
possibility of a Christian apologetic based upon the psychology of the 
Christian life. It is hardly possible that the power of the church is 
derived from anything less fundamental than human nature itself. If 
Catholicism desires an understanding and adjustment between itself and 
the modern world, let it show what are these, its deepest foundations. The 
significance of Dr. Serol's book lies in the fact that it makes such an 
attempt. He comes short of his goal, to be sure. For, instead of main- 
taining his original standpoint of need-and-supply, he falls back at last 
upon old-fashioned supernaturalism, with its assertion of an authority 
that has right of way irrespective of the needs of our nature. His 
psychology of impulse and of belief, too, needs some amendments, and 
the logic that derives from the need of something a need to believe in its 
actuality may be questioned. He has not quite freed himself, either, 
from the prescientific apologetic that slays enemies by classification and 
naming (e. g., "biological agnosticism"). He is radically opposed to 
modernism. But, for all that, the book should receive more attention 
in Catholic circles than it is likely to attract. It contains in itself the 
remedies for its own most serious shortcomings. 

George A. Coe. 

NOBTHWESTEBN UNIVEBSITY. 



